PSYCHOLOGICAL NOTES. 

WILLIAM O. KROHN, PH. D. 

Steps have been taken at Northwestern University to 
establish a laboratory in experimental psychology and > 
an instructor or laboratory demonstrator will soon be 
appointed. 

The work in pedagogy and psychology at the Univer¬ 
sity of the State of Missouri, heretofore undertaken by 
one man has just been divided and an additional professor 
is to be appointed, who will devote his time entirely to 
psychology. This must of course ultimately lead to the 
founding of a well equipped psychological laboratory. 

The change in administration in Illinois has 
made it necessary for Dr. Dewey to resign his position 
as superintendent of the Illinois Hospital for the Insane, 
at Kankakee—a position which he has so ably filled for 
fourteen years. Dr. Dewey has achieved his international 
reputation largely through his ardent advocacy of the 
“ detatched ward ” or “ cottage ” system which he has 
brought to such a degree of perfection at the Kankakee 
hospital. As one result of his championship of this idea 
there are at this asylum excellent accommodations for 
1000 male and 1000 female patients. Dr. S. V. Clevenger, 
so widely and so favorably known, is to be Dr. Dewey’s 
successor. In such a change it is a delightful satisfaction 
to know that the position is to be held by a man who 
brings with him such a large amount of experience and 
skill as Dr. Clevenger certainly does. Dr. Dewey will 
locate in Chicago where he opens a private sanitarium 
for the treatment of nervous and mental diseases. 

Hypnotism among the Insane .—By George M. 
Robertson, (Journal of Mental Science, January, 1893). 
Writer simply recounts result of observations made 
during visits at Nancy and Paris, the real work having 
been done by Voisin, Bernheim, and Luys. To give the 
the article color of originality he refers to some experi¬ 
ments made at the Morningside Asylum which he uses 
Bernheim’s method. R. acknowledges what others have 
known for years that the insane are especially difficult to 
hypnotize. Also with the insane the hypnotic sleep is of 
shorter duration than with the normal individual. Sum¬ 
marizing R’s results it is found that hypnotism may be 
used among the insane :— 
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1. As a therapeutic in (a.) insomnia. Hypnotic sleep 
is more closely allied to healthy normal sleep than 
drugged sleep—therefore is of great service where brain 
nutrition is bad without depressing effect of drugs. 

b. As a sedative in excitement. 

c. To dispel temporary hallucinations. 

2. May be used for purposes of management. 

a. To overcome the morbid resistance of patients. 
Patients often refuse to do what is necessary for their 
highest good, and by hypnotizing them they can be made 
to do what is desired. 

b. As a substitute for restraint. 

Neuroses Convulsives et Affaiblissement Intel- 
lectuel.— By Prof. X. Francotte, (Bulletin de la Societe 
de Mddecine Mentale de Belgique, December, 1892). The 
association of convulsive phenomena with psychical dis¬ 
turbances is very common, but it is still a question as to 
whether there is any causal relation between them. From 
three interesting cases which have been carfully observed 
by Prof. F., the following summary may be made. 

All three of these cases have a common character:— 
chronic convulsive neurosis accompanied by intellectual 
enfeeblement ending in insanity. Is it not possible, he 
says, to attribute the intellectual weakening to the con¬ 
vulsive condition? His theory is based on Ribot’s 
“ Psychology of attention,” which demonstrates from 
numerous examples, that a great expenditure of motion 
and the condition of attention are antaganostic. Every 
one knows that reflection is impossible while running, or 
during any intense movement. On the other hand, 
when an audience is deeply attentive, it is said, according 
to the French, “ on y entendrait voter une mouche ,” or as 
our localism gives it, “ one could hear a pin drop.” How 
quickly a flutter of movement passes over an audience 
after a period of strained attention. 

Prof. F., concludes then, that chronic convulsive 
conditions, to say the least, favor and never inhibit 
intellectual degeneracy. 

Visual Cerebral Centres in the case of the Dog 
and the 3Ionkey.—By Yitzou, (2. Congr. de Physiol, 
tem. h Lihge, an 1892). After having anaesthetized a dog 
by atropo-morphine and chloroform, the posterior part of 
the left hemisphere of the brain was extirpated. Awaken¬ 
ing the animal, and placing a bandage over the eye 
corresponding to the injured side, the sight was indistinct, 
and he stumbled over obstacles. He took no notice of a 



